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will be acceptable to all friends and relatives. A sound rule to hold
in mind is that any serious in-law problem should be resolved by the
blood kin. In other words, the husband must speak to his own
mother and put her in her place if necessary. His wife cannot do
it; nor is it intelligent for him to take up the cudgels with her
mother.
A clever wife can often get action by approaching the subject of
her mother-in-law indirectly. Picking out a quiet time, she can say
to her husband, "I have been wondering if you feel I am dominated
too much, in some ways, by my mother? Tell me frankly, and you
and I together can work out a solution." Maybe he will reply with
astonishment, "I never dreamed of such a thing!" Maybe his reply
will contain some sharp criticisms. In either event he will probably
follow his comments with, "Do you think I am paying too much
attention to my own mother?" Then the two can talk the whole mat-
ter out, focusing on definite points of annoyance one at a time and
agreeing on a policy concerning each.
Although nowadays young couples are less frequently obliged
to share a roof with their elders than in the past, physical separation
does not necessarily ensure their privacy. At the Institute we listen
daily to the laments of young people who are expected to devote
every week end to parents. There are certain rules that our coun-
selors wish that all in-laws would memorize:
Make your visits "short and sweet," not too frequent, and never
unannounced. Do not be too ready to accept an invitation in gen-
eral terms, "Come to see us often.'* Go when you are invited and
specify in advance a definite period of time for your stay.
When you visit a daughter-in-law, behave as though you were in
the home of a friend or acquaintance. Any young woman would
resent having someone peering into her closets, pulling open the
bureau drawers, taking the lids off the pots on the stove to see
what's cooking, dropping suggestions about the planning or furnish-
ing of the house, and so on. A mother, like any other considerate
guest, can make herself useful by helping with the housework, and
perhaps hope to set a good example by doing things rather than by